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father at the pretended High Court of Justice. He rose up to meet
me, I bent my knee not being able to kneel by reason of my jack-
boots. He took me to the window with an air of displeasure
indeed quite contrary to what I expected, and said, "You were all
kings when I left London". I could not dissemble but spoke my
mind in these terms, "Sir, I expected another sort of welcome after
the great dangers I ran last night by repairing to you". "I know/'
said the King, "you meant well as to your particular." I replied,
"It is certainly so, and give me leave to tell Your Majesty that your
going away without leaving a Commission of Regency, but for our
care and vigilance the City of London might have been in ashes;
but the Lord Mayor and city respecting us, all was kept in a calm."

James's immediate grievances were the lack of a clean shirt and the
insolence of the deputy-lieutenants of the county who had superseded
the sailors and constituted themselves the King's gaolers. Shortly
afterwards the coaches arrived, and James showed his good spirits by
telling Ailesbury that he had now a shirt to lend him instead of trying
to borrow one.

James now determined to return to London, or rather was determined
by the four lords, for he had lost all power of initiative and had no plans
for the future. He graciously forgave those who had treated him with
such indignity, and refused to receive back the money they had stolen
from him. On Saturday, December 15, they went to Rochester, where
James slept at Sir Richard Head's house; on Sunday he rode as far as
Dartford, and then took coach. He had intended to return to Whitehall
by the Horse-ferry, but several gentlemen persuaded him that a welcome
was prepared for him in the City, and he crossed London Bridge.
Though some accounts try to belittle the welcome London gave to the
returning King in the dusk of that December evening, and to confine the
shouting to a few boys, there is overwhelming preponderance of evidence
that the acclamations were loud and enthusiastic:

After dinner [at Dartford] the King went in his body-coach and
I attended [says Ailesbury]. . . . Vast numbers of persons out of
the city and suburbs came out on horseback and the road filled with
spectators on foot with faces of joy. Blackheath was covered with
gentlemen and citizens on horseback, and two eminent merchants
came to the coach-side for to beg of me to beseech the King to pass
through the City. . . . From St. George's Southwark to Whitehall,
a long march, there was scarce room for the coaches to pass through
and the balconies and windows were thronged, with loud acclama-
tions beyond whatever was heard of. . . .